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Norutne has been more earnestly sought after by the medical world than 
some fixed principles which might be a guide in the treatment of dis- 
ease, or some theory accounting, in a satisfactory manner, for the operation 
of remedies, and their particular relation to the body. The two most 
valent systems at present in this country, excepting that adopted 
are faulty, not bein on proper physiological principles, and 
yet each has a nucleus of truth which it is our du co diva af the 
error which clothes it, and add to the experience of ourselves and our 
ancestors, for truth, however ill it may appear, or in what bad company, i@ 
truth still. The former of these systems is based upon a pathology whi 
though correct in theory, is not supported by a proper knowledge of the 
difference between the organs, depending upon their functions ; in other 
words, it supposes all parts of the body acted upon alike. The latter 
class of practitioners are frequently driven to the approved methods of 
treatment of the faculty, owing to the failure of their theory in cases 
best calculated to try it. Yet the watchwords of these two sects, easily 
comprehended, and carrying a sort of conviction to minds little accus- 
tomed to the rigid analysis required in investigating medical facts, have 
had a most powerful effect in seducing not the ignorant alone, but men 
whose attainments ought to have secured them against such erroneous con- 
clusions ; and who, to obtain a theoretic good, have thrown away a prac- 
tical one, and the only means through which their hopes are to be realized, 
My design is to show that there is a great and fixed principle, which 
should govern us in the selection of remedies, a principle derived from 
their known operation ; and that the doctrine of Hahnemann, thou 
partly true, is fundamentally erroneous. We have always labored un 
great disadvantage in contending against the tribes of empirics, who have 
invaded the domain of medicine, since they always oppose us by a general 
principle, which though supported only by a few facts, in the hands of 
crafty men or ignorant enthusiasts, whether of the higher or lower classes of 
society, will be received by the mass as a real advance in science, though 
opposed by a ae substantial arguments. Hitherto we have had no 
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great and fundamental law on which to rely, but could oppose these at- 
tacks only by a multitude of lesser laws ; by the long-continued and well- 
known success of remedies, establishing, as it were, minor principles as re- 
spects their physiological operation ; and also by showing the absurdity into 
which erroneous systems must lead their advocates. What is now ad- 
vanced is but an opinion, but founded on careful observation directed for 
several years to this point, and I leave it before the profession, desiring only 
that it be not at once rejected, although at first view repugnant to the 
theoretic ideas of many, particularly the older medical men. It will not, 
however, be found opposed to the best established practice, but I hope 
will show that this practice is but carrying out a great law. If this was 
clothed in language, it would be, diseases are cured by specific stimuli. 
_ But to this there is an important exception, at least supposed to be, viz., 
certain remedies -acting only or primarily upon the constitution of the 
blood, and yet some of these may be brought within the law. Do not 
let me be understood as advocating the doctrine of stmilia similibus cu- 
rantur ; far from it, for the disciples of Hahnemann are driven to this 
system of specific stimuli in many severe diseases, especially when time 
is an object. For a long while inflammation was looked upon as exces- 
sive action ; the great heat, pain and excess of blood seemed to indicate 
an excited state, and this was greatly corroborated by the effects of gene- 
ral and local depletion, and the sedatives, so called, as antimony and fox- 
ve. If, now, inflammation can be proved a state opposite to excitement, 
remedies removing it should be called excitants. These agents, 
wever, seem to me to act indirectly, and | do not think it necessary to 
call them tonics, though producing that effect. That this theoretic error 
respecting inflammation should have existed for so long a time, is scarcely 
to be wondered at, and it is only by the microscope and the operation of 
known stimulants, that we are indebted fora better information on this 
important subject, one lying at the very foundation of practice. An al- 
teration in theory here, makes er others necessary in the mighty and 
complicated superstructure. A different opinion is slowly gaining ground, 
and though not fully recognized, is practically acknowledged. ‘The glar- 
ing want of success of the general stimulating practice in acute disease, 
has been a great drawback to the advance of this opinion, but the fault 
lies not in theory, but in practice and in not understandirg the proper 
tion of certain sedatives. Disease, taken as a whole, is evidently a 
diminution of the powers of life, nor can we understand how it can be 
an excess of action, for if so, there must be a period, when, in passin 
from excess to death, which is the cessation of all action, the diseased 
part, as an inflammation, for example, must reach a state of health; but 
we find a diseased organ going on in its steady march, from irritation to 
inflammation ; hepatization follows this, or, perhaps, mortification, a 
steady onward progress to death, and it is the same with every disease, 
however badly it may bear general stimuli. Inflammation is character- 
ized by certain symptoms, not all present in every case, but it is easil 
detected in the external tissues ; when it invades the internal, althoug 
concealed from the eye, the same symptoms are found, and we must op- 
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it by the same means, these varying, however, with the locality of 
“+ disease. In all external Leemendien we find a certain class of 
stimulants useful. When the stage of incubation is ing, there is a 
contracted state of the capillaries (see Cyclop. Pract. Med., art. Inflam.), 
and a state of irritation. Here remedies of a soothing nature will be 
found most beneficial, as cataplasms or warm water, these removing the 
irritation and inducing a natural state of the capillaries before their vital 
energy is exhausted by long-continued and excessive action, When, 
however, swelling, redness and heat are present, we find leeching useful, 
and when there is a depressed state of the general system, this latter be- 
ing properly supported. ‘This removes the excess of blood, and allows 
the distended capillaries to contract; which condition of things will be 
greatly assisted by following up the treatment with tonics or stimuli, 
acting specifically on the disordered tissue. Almost if not all alteratives 
operate in this way, constituting one of our largest and most efficient de- 
partments of the materia medica. Many are called tonics, but are spe- 
cific stimuli. | 
Before remarking further upon this subject, I wish to call attention to 
the effects of venesection and the modus operandi of calomel and anti- 
mony, most powerful agents in subduing acute inflammation. Bleed- 
ing has ever been looked upon as an opprobrium, a thing to be avoided 
if any agent can be made to take its place, and fill it with equal effi- 
cacy ; but owing to the impossibility of finding such, equally prompt in 
action or satisfactory in results, venesection ever has been, and ps 
ever will be, resorted to, though with less and less frequency, being now 
rarely practised in cases where it was once thought to be indispensable. 
Immediately before an attack of sickness, the individual, of course being 
in health, has just the requisite quantity of healthy blood. Disease 
changes this, but rarely increases its quantity, and if the disordered action 
- can be subdued, the blood will assume its healthy properties, and it is a 
great point gained if it can be done without abstraction of the vital fluid. 
If, too, the blood can be changed, the disordered tissues quickly assume 
the state of health. Bleeding rapidly reduces the amount of red glo- 
bules—those carriers of oxygen—a thing which must tend much to 
vent the chemical changes upon which some of the phenomena of in- 
flammation depend. It, moreover, removes the vis @ tergo, for, as is 
well known, if pushed to faintness, there is a remarkable diminution of 
the heart’s action, and a whitening of the reddened and congested tissues. 
This impression is not immediately removed, and the heart continues for 
a period in a depressed state. re is an songs condition be- 
tween the central organ of circulation and capillaries, for the state of 
sedation of the former allows increased action to the latter. This loss 
of blood is not generally sufficient to effect a cure, except in cases of 
plethora ; it simply allows nature more liberty to act, or the remedies 
afterwards applied. Excessive bleeding has ever been found injurious, 
even in the most inflammatory diseases, entailing a long convalescence if 
not more serious evils. Modern practice seems, as a general thing, to 
resort to it simply to weaken the first onset of disease, relying on aux- 
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ilaries for a cure. In typhoid epidemics it is frequently necessary to ab- 
stain from bleeding in cases where otherwise it would be necessary, for 
the state of vitality is so low that even a small detraction of blood de- 
the excitability of the capillaries, if inflamed, or the nervous sys- 
tem. Under such circumstances, general tonics, and specific stimuli, 
may be resorted to at a very early period, since stimulants are here more 
useful than the congestion injurious. Still these typhoid states do not differ 
from ordinary states as greatly as is commonly supposed ; the disease is of 
the same nature, only the vitality is lower. It seems to me absurd to sup- 
that in one case vitality requires to be lowered, and in the other raised. 
itis, then, to be borne in mind that the bleeding does not cure, and that 
even a pleurisy or a meningitis may be bled too much, as well as too little. 
For some years past it has appeared to me that mercurial preparations, 
and calomel in particular, probably owe no small part of their curative 
to some change produced in the circulating fluid, most probably 

in diminishing the amount of fibrine, and that their property of removin 

fibrine effused, depended not upon directly exciting the absorbents a 

veins, but in simply leaving these to operate naturally, being relieved of the 
burthen of excessive secretion. It is known that if there is an excess of 
any constituent in the blood, the system seems saturated, and there is a 
less ready absorption of such constituent. It is known, alsu, that where 
an inflammation is developed, whatever be the state of the system, whether 
debilitated or otherwise, there is a remarkable formation of fibrine in the 
blood (see Andral’s experiments on the blood) ; it is sometimes increased ° 
from 24 to 8 or even 10 in 1000. When it amounts to 5 parts, 
Andral has always found inflammation existing somewhere. The 
albumen is also greatly increased, being sometimes almost doubled. 
There being an excess of this compound, that which is effused is 
removed with difficulty. For this reason, a reducing fever, where 
the fibrine is below par, will sometimes remove leucomatous spots - 
from the eye, absorb every variety of effusion, and even tumors 
which had resisted judicious treatment, and prevent the union of bones 
or cause their separation by absorption of the uniting bands or cartilage. 
This, which was merely a supposition, has proved true. The Lancet 
for April, 1845, contains a number of experiments made by Dr. Ayres, 
lecturer on chemistry at the Charing Cross Hospital, London, completely 
confirmatory of this view ; his tables showing that when the patient is 
fully under the mercurial influence, the fibrine and albumen both imme- 
diately undergo a remarkable diminution and sink to their normal standard. 
It is unnec to look further for the beneficial effects of this agent in 
diseases abounding in excess of these elements, though it may stimulate 
the capillaries as Billings supposes, just as it does the secreting apparatus 
of the kidneys, the salivary glands and the acini of the liver. In sy- 
ilis its specific stimulus is probably brought into action, being more 
nag | confined to the tissues under the power of the exhausting 
i hen a chancre is developed, there is, however, an increase of 
fibrine, so that mercury acts in a double oe A hence its superior suc- 
cess in the earlier stages of the malady. In the latter stages, when the 
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blood is impoverished and the patient broken down, it is sometimes far 
from useful. Mercury does not cure syphilis by producing a similar dis- 
ease, pe a specific stimulus, — this power it holds in common with 
many other agents, as_ nitric acid, mezereon, sarsaparilla, iodine, arsenic, 
and old, all of which will cure the disease by yf tonic operation upon 
diseased structures, though none of these produce a disease at all sesem- 
bling that which they cure. ) 

Antimony, as a general antiphilogistic remedy, I believe, with Billings, 
operates in a double manner upon the heart and vessels. It doés not a 

r to produce any chemical changes in the blood, or if it does, probably 
they are unlike those of mercury. Its operation seems to be very simi- 
lar to that of venesection. In poisonous doses it causes inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels, sometimes of the lungs and larynx, and oc- 
casionally a pustular condition of the mucous membrane of the mouth 
and fauces. ‘This is the result of specific action upon these parts, since 
all these symptoms, except, —e the last, may follow the use of the 
remedy by injection into a vein. This specific action consists in stimu- 
lating a part, which, being continued beyond its powers of resistance, 
terminates in inflammation. When applied to the surface, it is an irri- 
tant stimulant ; is it not probably so of the lungs? I will admit that if 
antimony was the only remedy we could use in bronchitis, we might at- 
tribute its operation to a sedative property upon the capillaries ; but there 
are other agents, well-known stimulants, producing much the same effects, 
one of which is senega. This last, however, cannot always be substi- 
tuted, as it has some properties not possessed by the former. 

Nit. potass, another antiphlogistic remedy, also owes its general effect 
to its power of removing fibrine from the , but it has a specific local 
stimulant operation in several diseases. 

So strong were my prejudices against the ideas now advanced respect- 
ing inflammation, that although frequen troubled with sore throat, I 
— rejected pepper tea as a gargle. t having once resorted to its 
use from curiosity, and employed it on myself, I obtained such marked re- 
lief that I was induced to experiment with it farther, and found it to be 
a valuable agent. 

In conjunctivitis, local stimuli or astringents are very valuable. Some 
portions of the relaxed mucous membranes are cured by specific stimulants, 
as the resins, or cubebs, though sometimes, in the height of the disease, 
so great is the irritation that the central organ of circulation must be re- 
garded. Disease of the rectum is relieved by Ward’s paste, a well-known 
stimulant ; a felon or a bubo ts cured by lunar caustic, or a blister if 
seen early. I have known rheumatic pains removed in a twinkle by 
brandy and pepper applied hot, though this always appeared a dangerous 

ractice. Many cutaneous eruptions are cured by brushing them with 
unar caustic. ers of every description are better treated by the va- 
rious stimulants than other agents. To bruises we apply wormwood and 
vinegar. A stimulant astringent, borax, nitrate of silver, oak bark, all 
cure sore throat. ‘Two years ago I was called to see a man, the left 
half of whose tongue was enormously swollen, so that it completely filled 
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the mouth. Purgatives, leeches under the angle of the jaw, and the 
usual antiphlogistic treatment, made but slow progress toward its relief, so 
that | feared deep scarifications might be —— My surprise was 
great, one morning, in finding him almost well. He had mixed up a 
strong compound of black pepper, similar to Ward’s paste, and smeared 
his tongue until it was completely black. It had operated like a charm, 
and the man was cured. is was accomplished by the stimulus of the 
remedy. I know not why, if Ward’s paste acts so well on one extremity 
of the alimentary canal, as we know it does, it should not act equally 
well on the other. It is the specific stimulant property of ammonia 
which so quickly stops the inflammation and depression following the 
stings of venomous insects and serpents, and quiets the violent pain there- 
by produced. The same, though a more feeble effect, follows the applica- 
tion of the juice of the onion. Alcohol similarly applied has been found 
useful, and the most powerful antidote to the venom of the rattlesnake is _ 
brandy and the tanjore pill, a compound of arsenic and black pepper. 

A child injured its eye by thrusting a fork through the cornea. With 
mild treatment it was soon well, though there was effusion of pus in the 
anterior chamber. It was playing about as usual for a week ; at this 
time inflammation kindled up and was neglected for four days. When 
it was brought to me the eye was absolutely bursting with pus ; the cornea 
and the anterior chamber seemed a mass of purulent matter. The eye 
did discharge itself that night through the ulcerated cornea. The child 
was put on antiphlogistic treatment mildly ; but as there was no improve- 
ment, I instantly administered bark. ‘The consequence was, the disease 
was at once stopped under the specific power of this agent, the ulcer 
healed, pus absorbed, and cornea cleared up, so that although I had not 
the least hope of the eye, yet the child has so completely recovered, that 
no difference can be distinguished between the eyes, except that the pu- 
pil of one is a little smaller than the other, and a little drawn from the 
centre by the iris adherent to the wound, and she has a very good degree 
of vision. 

These instances are sufficient to call to mind the fact, that a judicious 
application of remedies, of an invigorating character, are the ones on 
which we chiefly rely in the treatment of the various forms of external 
disease. Are we to suppose the several diseases of the internal organs 
are at all different, except inasmuch as they are modified by specific or- 
ganization, adapted to their several functions? I think not, but believe 
that if we could first properly reduce the action of the heart, and could 
then pencil the surface of a lung affected with pleurisy, with lunar caus- 
tic, we should find the same good effect ; unless, perhaps, the great ex- 
tent of surface diseased might produce too great irritation. Brandy 
given by mouth will not act in the same manner, and would kill the pa- 
tient. A specific stimulus is required, and we give it, if found in the 
materia medica. As all inflammations of muscles and parenchymatous 
tissues are much alike, a similar treatment must be pursued in all. It is 
when the specific function of an organ is attacked, that we have the 
best opportunity of using specific stimuli. We reach a chronic cystitis 
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by pareira brava, copaiba, and in a still more energetic way with Lalle- 
mand’s “ porte caustique.” In typhoid fever and in phthisis we find 
zinc and copper acting on the mucous membranes, restraining discharges, 
and giving tone to the system. [In all acute inflammatory affections, for 
the reasons before given, we reduce the heart’s action, and the unhealthy 
or inflammatory state of the blood by the efficient agents, bleeding, calo- 
mel and antimony, and it is not until this is brought about that we can 
begin to use the specific stimuli. When this is accomplished, these latter 
frequently act with remarkable power. Sometimes, however, a disease 
comes on more mildly, presenting from the first the character of a chronic 
malady ; then if there is no danger of too extensive action, we may use 
our local stimulants at once. Few of these, however, are confined in 
their operation to a single organ, but must be watched lest they produce 
difficulty in some other, either by excitation or depression. Digitalis di- 
minishes the force and frequency of the heart’s contractions, but stimu- 
lates the glandular portion of the kidney, and sometimes the salivary 
glands. Prussic acid i is a powerful sedative to the heart and system of 
animal life, but is a stimulant to the mucous membrane of the larynx, the 
stomach, and to the skin when locally applied, actin, nost efficiently in 
the cases where it is indicated. It is impossible to tell, except by actual 
experience, what medicines have this peculiar relation to particular organs 
or tissues. 

Some of the specific stimuli may be used early, as ipecacuanha 
in disease of the ronchial lining tor is a sedative to the 
heart, while its active principle emetine is a stimulant to the mucous 
membrane, and so also is useful in bowel affections. In excessive dose 
it will produce inflammation of these membranes from over stimulation. 
In diarrhoeas I am becoming yearly less and less satisfied with the effects 
of opium ; agents possessing a stimulant and astringent property are much 
more successful. Hope’s camphor mixture, the efficient agent in which 
is nitric acid, will frequently control the most violent «ysenteries, attended 
by copious bloody evacuations ; there need be no delay in its use. I 
have been in the constant use of it for seven years past, and have made 
trial of its powers in two severe epidemics. Small doses of corrosive 
sublimate, by their stimulating power, are also able to control dysenteric 
discharges. (See Med. Exam., Vol. 1V., p. ye Oxalic acid is said 
to have the same effect. I have often known a glass of brandy cure a 
diarrhoea at once, though this is a practice I could not wish to recom- 
mend. Often have I seen a little wine or spirit act like the most power- 
ful anodyne, in cases where, from exhausting discharges, there was exces- 
sive excitability or irritability. No opiate could equal it. © 

When a disease of the lungs becomes somewhat chronic, and we can 
resort to specifics with safety, we find the balsams extremely useful, from 
their property of acting upon all the mucous membranes, and among 
them that of the lungs. Zinc has the same effect. Senega has its ac- 
tion directed especially to this tissue. So with lobelia ; but this last may 
be used earlier, as it is sedative to the heart ; it is, indeed, very similar to 
antimony in its operation. In functional derangements of the liver we 
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vitality of that organ. The specific excitants of the kidney are the great 
class of diuretics, adapted to the peculiar vitality of this organ. So of 
every other organ upon which we are able to act distinctly and separately 
from others. 

Respecting these excitants it must be borne in mind that they may, if 
improperly used, produce injurious effects, and he is the best physician 
who best guards against these secondary or accompanying accidents. A 
diuretic would be injurious in an active inflammation of the kidney, since 
the performau: *e of the secretory function requires a free supply of blood, 
and any unusual demand could but aggravate the difficulty. 

In the t class of dermic inflammations, where the variety seems 
almost oalanited, depending upon both the degree of disease and the 
nature of the tissues involved, whether nerve, bloodvessel, gland or cel- 
Iclar tissue, we find these specific stimuli or tonics of great value. [o- 
dine, arsenic, sarsaparilla, mercury, and a multitude of other agents of a 
similar character, taken by mouth or externally applied, stimulate the 
en and by giving it tone restore it to health. There are classi- 

tions of these diseases, such, that an agent which bas a remedial ac- 
tion upon one of them, may be supposed to have the same or a similar 
relation to the others, constituting one of the minor laws before mention- 
ed. Still, it will not always hold true, for -hydrocyanic acid will cure 
many cases of impetigo without difficulty ; but there is a form now pre- 
vailing with us which will not yield at all to this, but does to another 
spose. Here are two diseases exactly alike to external appearances, 
et one is contagious and the other is not. How could a disciple of 

nemann produce the contagious variety or a disease at all like it, by 
medicine, or find a medicine specific for the one and not the other, since 
he would find it difficult to create the contagion in which the specific dif- 
ference consists. However, both these diseases yield easily enough to 
their appropriate stimulants. In looking for remedies, the follower of 
Hahnemann watches the effects of poisons, and selects one which will 
produce a disease like the one to be cured. It must be borne in mind 
that poi rarely produce precisely the same effect on different indi- 
viduals, and by their powerful shock will generate a disorder in that tissue 
which is naturally most disposed to take on disease, and the occasional 
observation of a phenomenon ought not to lead us to suppose it the spe- 
cific effect of a medicine. This is the reason why some persons are af- 
fected very differently from others by the same thing. For instance, 
Hahnemann says bark cures intermittent fever because it will produce a 
chill; but I believe | shall be borne out in the statement that this is a 
very rare, perhaps the rarest effect of bark ; for no experiments on this 
agent with which J am acquainted, make this one of the symptoms of ac- 
tion on the body. I have never seen it myself, or seen any one who 
has, and yet tons of bark are yearly consumed in the United States, 
where, if anywhere, its properties should be known. Now its anti-pe- 
riodic power, so constant and marked, must depend upon something else 
than the doubtful, or at any rate extremely rare one, of producing a chill. 
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This y lies in its specific invigoration of the nervous system 
capillary circulation, a property enjoyed almost equally by baer 
perine, salacine, and other tonics never suspected of generating an ague. 


[To be continued.) 


POLYPI OF THE HEART AND PULMONARY ARTERY. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
Dear Sir,—lf the following statement of a case, which occurred in my 
practice a short time since, carries with it sufficient interest to take a 
place in your Journal, it is at your disposal. 


Very respectfully yours, Jonun Hanrur, M.D. 
Sandwich, Mass., May 20th, 1845. af | 


and also at the second and third dorsal vertebre. His tongue presented 


a singular appearance, deeply fissured, and occupied for the most part, 
as well as roof of his mouth, with small ulcers; his lips were also 
sore and puffy, watery vesicles appeared around and upon them, and 


these in the course of the disease broke and formed scabs. The disease 
having yielded somewhat from its first severity, he expressed himself on 
the second and third day as feeling comfortable; there was no pain in 
the lung upon taking a long inspiration, and that of the neck tolerable ; 
blistering allayed the pain in some measure. His pulse varied but little. 
On the h day he grew restless, dyspnoea increased, he complained of 
no pain anywhere, but of a general and distressing oppression indescribable. 
On the sixth day he began to complain of severe pain over the region of 
the liver, particularly when moved. He could not bear pressure upon 
any part of the right hypochondriac region. Warm fomentations gave 
some relief. ‘The bowels had been easily moved up to this time. 
panitis came on, pulse intermitting, feeble, and, as at first, 135. A con- 
sultation resulted in no relief to the patient; he died at half past 10 on 
the night of the 7th inst. 

Inspection of the body, twelve hours after death, assisted by Dr. James 
Ayer. A promise had been given to the friends that the brain and spinal 
column should not be disturbed. 

Abdomen.—The intestines were very much distended with air, but 


The patient, Mr. Z——— LL——, aged 49, of a bilious temperament, 
spare habit of body, and for many years in a feeble state of health, be- 
ing easily fatigued with the least exertion, was, after exposure to damp 
and cold, while superintending farm work, suddenly seized with symptoms 
of pneumonia, attended with high feverish action. This was on the Sth 
of the month. ‘The patient was seen about six hours after the attack ; 
he had dyspnoea, and complained of pain in the upper lobe of the right 
lung. Pulse was 135, small, irregular and very unresisting, yielding tw 
the slightest pressure. He complained, also, of much pain in the neck. 
Upon inquiry, it was ascertained that he had suffered, occasionally, for 
some | back, from pain in the neck. On examination, the | 
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appeared healthy. The liver was much ae , but did not 
elton to be wad in its structure. "The gall-bladder was full of bile and 
of unusual magnitude. The kidneys were also enlarged, but not other- 
wise diseased. ‘The pancreas much smaller than usual, shrunk, of a light 
yellow color, and about three quarters of an inch wide. The spleen was 
natural, as well as the other parts in the abdomen. 

Thorar.—The lungs were paler than natural, nearly white, and with- 
out any of the black specks usually seen upon them. ‘There was a 
small old adhesion of the lower lobe of the right lung to the pleura cos- 
talis. There was but little indication of recent inflammation, no effu- 
sion, upper lobe of right lung slightly injected; in other respects no- 
thing remarkable. e heart was large and rounded in its shape. 
There were about three ounces of serous fluid within the pericar- 
dium. Having removed the heart, and while holding it in the hand, 
a narrow fibrous substance, between three and four inches long and three 

of an inch wide, hung over the edge of the pulmonary artery. 
is was drawn ms = was re a polypus. Its attachments 
were slight. ying open the right ventricle, another ) 
and was found attached by a thin 
below the commencement of the pulmonary artery. is was also 
fibrous, of a circular form, two inches in diameter, and about one third of 
an inch in thickness. The left ventricle had nothing unusual in it, with 
the exception of some enlargement of the columne carne. The endo- 
cardium did not present any unusual redness, or traces of former inflam- 
mation. ‘That a chronic inflammation existed in the pericardium, is rea- 
sonable to suppose, from the unusual quantity of fluid found within the 
membrane. It was suggested by Dr. Ayer that the blanched state of the 
might have circulation of the blood through the 
pu arteries being im y the polypi, as one of them appear- 
ed to inte loosely within the artery. There was enlargement of the 
side of the heart, probably owing to the increased effort of the ventricle 
to expel the blood. 

What makes this case peculiarly interesting, is the absence of the usual 
symptoms attending disease of the heart during life. The patient's at- 
tention was at no time directed to the cardiac region, by palpitation, pain, 
or any particular uneasinessin the part. He had more or less uneasiness, 
(and sometimes amounting to pain) for a number of years, in the cervical 
vertebre. Tiris had troubled him much for three months previous to 
death. His attention was generally directed to the right Be left hy po- 
chondriac regions, and particularly over the situation of the kidneys, and 
until two days previous to death, he complained of more general oppression 
and malaise than pain. ‘There was severe pain over the whole extent of 
the liver towards the close, and lancinating by the least motion. The 
pulse through the whole time of attendance on him was quick, small, ir- 
regular and unresisting. ‘The patient had, according to the statement of 
his wife, always been very susceptible, the nervous system easily excited, 
and he was subject to fainting. ) 
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DR. JOHNSTON'S REPORT ON DR. BUCK’S PAPER. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical) Journal.—See pp. 229, 249, and 229 | 


Tue minority of the committee to whom was referred the paper of Dr. 
Buck, begs leave to report—That in reviewing the paper alluded to, we are 
to adunit thet both a. priori sunsoning and the facts upon socerd 
strongly opposed to the indiscriminate use of large doses of quinine in the 
treatment of disease—that the cause of death in repeated instances has 
been traced directly to immense doses of quinine. In view of this fact 
alone, a prudent physician would unhesitatingly decide against the in 
duction of a practice which has proved repeatedly fatal. In this decision 
it will be seen that the committee have taken the broad ground occupied 
by Dr. B.'s report, to wit, the abuse of large doses of quinine in the 
treatment of disease, not of fever nor of rheumatism, still less of the fever 
of Florida, but, we — , of disease generally. 

In the report read by Dr. Miller, we have seen that the writer has 
confined his remarks to the use of large doses of quinine in fevers, espe- 
cially those of Florida. He has therefore taken a totally different 
from Dr. B. It has been said that the paper read before the National 
Institute by Dr. Van Buren, had reference to quinine in the fevers of 
Florida ; but as this committee was oe to report upon a different 
paper, we do not see the propnety of discussing the merits of another 
which we have not had the op ity of perusing, and of the facts 
contained in which, we know ing. 

The question, then, as regards the treatment of malarial fevers of 
Florida and of southern climates, is one of great interest and importance ; 
but the committee would recommend that all further discussion upon this 
abstract tion be deferred until the facts, now in the possession of the 

ym be put before the medical public, to be duly weighed 
and analyzed. It would be premature, as we conceive, for one who 
has not seen these fevers of Florida, to decide for or against large doses 
of quinine in their management. Fevers are modified and even changed in 
character by climate, &c ; and hence, while a disease at the North would 
require one dose of a medicine, at another place, the same susceptibility 
not existing, a larger dose might be required. The ordinary dose of 
opium is one grain ; but who does not know how much of this ge 
be given in delirium tremens before its narcotic effect is produced. While, 
therefore, large doses of opium, indiscriminately given, are hazardous, in 
delirium tremens they are looked upon by many as indispensable. Reason- 
ing from analogy, then, it is not impossible that large doses of quinine, 
though generally hazardous, may still become indispensable in some one 
disease as it manifests itself in a particular climate. 

In conclusion, the undersigned would respectfully request, that until the 
Department is placed in possession of facts upon which to base an 
opinion, the committee may be excused from reporting upon the bold 
practice pursued by the Army surgeons in the treatment of the continued 


fevers of Florida.” All of which is respectfully submitted. 
W. P. Jounsron. 
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A QUESTION OF LEGITIMACY. 


Our friend, Professor Cobb, has lately been consulted respecting a case. 
involving a question of paternity, which came up not long since in one 
of the courts of a Southern State. The facts stated are as follows :—A 
white woman, the wife of a planter of wealth and respectable connec- 
tions, gave birth to a male child of so dark a complexion that unpleasant 
suspicions were awakened among her acquaintances. Her husband died 
subsequent to the birth of the child, and after remaining a widow four 
or five years she again married. A doctor, it seems, in an evil hour, 

her with incontinence, alleging that “she had given birth to a 
mulatto child.” Upon this an action for slander has been brought, and 
is still pending, the jury having failed, on the first trial, to agree on a ver- 
dict. Nine doctors appeared as witnesses, who expressed opinions widely 
variant touching the merits of the case. 

It was proved that the first husband, the alleged father of the boy, 
was a man of fair complexion, being of German extraction, but that his 
mother and two of his uncles were dark like the child, and that his 
family in Germany were descended from the ot gre It was further 
stated in the trial, that during the pregnancy of the mother with this 
child, she was a care by reports of “ negro insurrections.” 

The appearance of the boy is described as remarkable. His surface 
presents different shades of color, the chest and axilla being nearly white, 
while the abdomen is dark, the change occurring abruptly and bei 
marked by a well-defined line. The penis “is quite blue,” while 
the other parts of the genital organs are of the complexion of the gene- 
ral surface. ‘The boy has been growing gradually whiter since birth ; 
ae hair is nearly wa little curled, but aad his feet and 

es present nothing negro peculiarity ; his w appearance 
might suggest the thought that he was the pads of a uP 5 porn 

a mulatto man.” Such is the description of the eo lognomy. 
It was proved by the defendant that the character of the plaintiff had 
not been above suspicion, and that criminal connection with fee carriage- 
driver had been possible, if not probable. 

Some of the questions upon which the medical witnesses differ are 
thus - by Professor Cobb’s correspondent :— 

as ore a white woman darker than one from a black 
woman 

“ Are there any anatomical or iolog) i which 

** Is it not usual for mulattoes to grow darker instead of whiter ? 

“Would you place any reliance upon the color of the glans penis ? 

“Do you think it possible that a nevus materni could cover nearly 
the whole body ? 

“ Do you think it possible for color to show itself in the third and fourth 
generation ? 

“ Do you know of any mode of bleaching by which the skin might be 
rendered white ?” 


| 
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The narrator is one of the nine medical witnesses in this suit, and is 
evidently very much perplexed. He says, “ It has been my misfortune, 
dence in many cases of medical jurisprudence, but never before in one 
so difficult as this.” 

The gallantry of our distinguished colleague, no doubt, will tempt him 
to lean to the side of the lady and the legitimacy of her offspring, and 
the following facts in the case will support him in that opinion, namely, 
that the boy has been growing whiter since his infancy ; that he is want- 
ing in the characteristics of the negro race about the heel and ankle ; that 
he is descended of the Gipsies, in whom the dark complexion is a heredi- 
ill it must be admitted that these proofs are not conclusive of the purity 
of blood, and the question is one which it may be impossible to place 
beyond the reach of controversy. Nature in her operations in this ob- 
scure walk seems not to be governed by very settled laws. Thus 
are told of an English woman married to a black man, of whom the 
sembled the mother in fairness of features, the whole skin being white, 
“except some on the thigh which were as black as the father.” 
White, in his work on the Gradation of Man, mentions a more remarka- 
ble case—that of a negress who had twins by an Englishman, one beim 


more discernible than between other animals. A man may survey ten 
thousand people before he sees two faces exactly alike, and in an army of 
ten thousand men every man may be known from another. If there 
should be a likeness of feature, there may be a difference in the voice, 
characters; whereas a family likeness runs generally 
gh all of these; for in every thing there is a resemblance, as of fea- 
ture, voice, attitude and action.” This test, we should suppose, might 
avail in the case under consideration. . 
But Lawrence in his Lectures cites many facts going to show that the 
above law of transmitted likeness is not without exceptions. He re- 
marks : “Children do not always resemble their parents ; and hence we 
have occasionally persons in each race with characters ap- 


Proaching those of the other races. Among the white races of Europe, 
scattered instances of individuals with skins nearly as dark as those of 


the Mongols or South-sea Islanders, are not unfrequent. I lately saw 
a girl,” he continues, ‘“ whose dark-olive skin and jet-black hair, very 
much like those of a Chinese, joined to English features, made me sup- 
pose that there was some mixture of blood ; it turned out, however, that 


resembling that of a European. Beck, in his Medical Jurisprudence, has 
more cases going to show the difficulty of establishing any universal rule 
on the subject. Parental likeness, in the estimation of Lord Mansfield, is 
; one of the strongest arguments in favor of legitimacy. In a case which 
) came before him involving this question he said, “I have always consid- 
ered likeness as an argument of a child being the son of a parent, and 
the rather as the distinction between individuals in the human species is 
k 
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her parents were both English ; the mother dark, but not of so deep a 
tint as the daughter, and the father fair.” 

Our memory, happily, furnishes us with but one solitary case in which 
children were born of a white woman by a black man, and in this the 
offspring were rather bright mulattoes, partaking in the usual degree of 
the characters of the two races. Such instances, we are convinced, are 
of rare occurrence ; and we hope that the lady involved in the vexatious 
suit to which we referred at the beginning of this article, will be able to 
satisfy the jury and society, that her unlucky boy inherits his dark skin 
from ancestors at least as respectable as the Gipsies.— Western Journal 


of Medicine and Surgery. 


PARTIAL STAGNATION OF THE CAPILLARY CIRCULATION. 
By Jas. Crawford, M.D., Montreal. 


I was called a few years ago to attend a gentleman of this city, who had 
been suffering for some time previously from extensively ulcerated sore 
throat, and severe pains, the consequence of ill-managed secondary sy philis. 
His constitution was broken down, between the disease and the injudi- 
cious and irregular use of mercury, and his spirits much depressed from 
his long illness. 
- I prescribed for him restoratives, as sarsaparilla and quinine, and treat- 
ed the ulceration of the throat by local applications ; under which plan 
he soon began to improve. In the beginning of October (about a month 
after my attendance commenced) he became affected with occasional 
painful tingling sensations in his feet, like those which accompany the re- 
turn of the natural temperature to a part after being very cold ; the parts 
affected became of a dark blue or purple color, accompanied with stiff- 
ness and swelling ; after a short space of time the sensation subsided, and 
the color disappeared, to return next day, on his getting out of bed; in 
general these attacks only came on once a day, but occasionally they 
were more frequent. hands became similarly affected, and in a 
short time the tip of the nose, prominence of the cheeks and ears, were 
in like manner affected ; detached patches, resembling purpura, and tu- 
mefactions like erythema nodosum, appeared on different parts of the 
thighs and arms ; these latter also occasionally assumed the blue color fora 
short time, like the other parts, and experienced the disagreeable tingling 
sensation, but again resumed their red color, as it disappeared. Gentle 
friction was very serviceable in shortening the attacks, and cold had evi- 
dently great ‘Meer in inducing them. Although the general circula- 
tion was languid, there was no irregularity in the heart’s action ; the affec- 
tion evidently depended on a partial stagnation of the blood in the capil- 
laries. Although the exciting cause was not so manifest, under the p 
pursued the ulceration in the throat healed, and his general health be- 
came restored ; and in about three months he was convalescent, and ap- 
page| free from his “morbus ceruleus.” At this time he drove out 
a short distance from town, on a pleasant mild day, when before his 
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return his face had become completely blue, and even darker than that of 
the worst cholera, to the great surprise of those who saw him. An old 
experienced physician visited him out of curiosity, and admitted that he had 
never seen such a case before. Stagnation of the blood in the capillaries, 
and even gangrene, occasionally follows bad fevers, and other debilitat- 
ing diseases, or it may be pee em on old age, or the peculiar morbific 
operation of ergot ; but cases of partial and temporary stagnation, like 
the present, 1 am inclined to think are very rare. 

Dr. Graves notices a consequence somewhat similar to the above, which 
followed a fever, of a _ severe type, in Dublin, in which the nose, 
toes and fin became blue and painful, but unaccompanied with ting- 
ling or swelling ; there was desquamation of the part, and a surrounding 
red margin or line of demarcation. These cases all terminated fatally. 
He also mentions a case of blueness of the fingers, arising from long and 
frequent exposure of the hands in cold water. Although the pathological 
state of the capillaries may be somewhat similar (if not identical) in these 
cases, it is not so easy to explain how the stagnation in this case was in- 
duced in detached patches, at no great distance from the centre of the 
circulation, while the exciting cause at the same time was not so manifest. 
Dr. Graves admits the difficulty of explanation of the rationale, and I 
willingly follow his example.—Brit. Amer. Jour. of Med. Science. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAI. JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JUNE 11, 1845. 


Medical College of Georgia.—Whenever we hear from this institution, 
its prosperity constitutes one of the items of information. For some 
years past, the growth of the College has been such as to gratify all who 
are interested in the dissemination of medical science. On the 3rd of 
March, thirty-three students were graduated. An address, delivered by 
the Rev. T. W. Brantly, Jr., on the occasion, was a production well cal- 
culated to impress the class and the people, with that feeling of mutual 
responsibility that exists, and must ever exist, between the practitioners 
of medicine and those who look to them for relief in the trying moments 
of sickness and the stern approaches of death. One of the happy sug- 
gestions in the discourse, which we recognize as the work of a thorough 
scholar, a philanthropist, and a faithful divine, is the following :—* And, 
gentlemen, permit me to say in conclusion, that the recognition of Divine 
Providence, which I now urge upon your notice, is not a simple confes- 
sion of his existence, and goodness, and power. It is an humble submis- 
sion to his claims. It is a consecration of your lives to his service. Let 
it not be your condemnation that light has come into the world, but grate- 
fully receive and follow its brightness. It will present to you a most intimate 
and interesting connection between the present and future world. It will 
guide your feet in paths of peace; it will teach you to derive all the im- 
portance of time from eternity; it will dart its effulgence through the 
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gloomy vale of death, and display to your astonished view the celestial 
paretien, blooming and brightening under the smiles of infinite love.” 


Febrile Caloricity.—I the Jane and October Nos. of the Western 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery, of 1844, may be found the experi- 
mental researches of Bennet Dowler, M.D., of New Orleans, upon Febrile 
Caloricity. Every page of the article is creditable to the patient and in- 
genious author ; and we are at a loss to know why his observations have 
not been more extensively circulated. There is such a diversity of opin- 
ion in regard to fevers, that only here and there a fearless, independent 
medical philosopher presumes to rake open the expiring embers of 
any once popular theory. If Dr. Dowler would revise and enlarge this 
able paper, and send it into society in the form of a genteel volume, he 
would be sure of good quarters in all the standard medical libraries, 
though he might not realize a fortune from the sale. Dr. Dowler pursues 
the only true way of arriving at the truth—by actual experiment, and we 
hope he may not only resume but enlarge the sphere of his investigations. 


Artificial Arm.—Mr. Phelps, of this city, known as an ingenious 
constructor of trusses, abdominal supporters, and other useful apparatus, 
completed an artificial arm last week, for a lady in Maine, that is an ad- 
mirable substitute for the lost member. He took a cast, in plaster, of the 
limb on the left side, and then matched it in wood. The elbow works de- 
lightfully ; the wrist has both flexion and rotation, and all the fingers, and 
even the thumb, which has the true ball and socket-joint, are so skilfully 
made, that, when gloved, no gentleman who was permitted to take her 
arm under his own, would mistrust that it was a wooden one. Nearly 
half the arm, from the shoulder down, was preserved for a stump, which 
slips into a socket—and the whole is made fast and kept up in place by 
attachments to a thoracic belt, analogous to common stays. By the stump, 
any direction the lady chooses can be given to the extremity; but the 
flexion and extension is adroitly brought about by the other hand. 

We regard the contrivance in the light of a very valuable appendage, 
since symmetry is preserved, and the lady can carry an indispensable as 
gracefully on the tip of one of her second crop of fingers, as she ever 
dangled it on one of the old ones. While viewing, with astonishment, the 
beauty and perfection of this specimen of Mr. Phelps’s imitative power, a 
fragment of an antique ballad came to mind :— 

“ Nature teacheth, was the text 
Of ancient Hippocrates, 

But we shall beat old Nature next, 
The force of art so great is.” 


Male Nurses.—In this, as in all other cities, there is a class of middle 
aged women who become general nurses, from the force of circumstances, 
viz., their own necessities; and it is somewhat remarkable that there is 
always a scarcity of good ones. If there were from twenty to thirty well- 
bred, prudent, trustworthy, industrious, middle-aged men in Boston, who 
would exclusively set themselves apart to be nurses of their own sex, we 
fally believe they would have constant employment and derive a handsome 
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income from their labors. Invalids of all orders abound in thickly-settled 
towns, who require the kind of assistance which a male nurse could alone 
render. We suggest, therefore, that the experiment, at least, should be 
undertaken of trying to have business in this way. There is one solitary 
man nurse in Boston—a person who has qualified himself for dressing 
ulcers, lifting and moving, with tenderness, heavy and diseased people, 
and he appears to be in constant requisition. The one who happens to 
secure his services is considered in luck. Physicians would be glad to 
know that they could always have such kind of nurses to call upon, in 
those cases where there would be a manifest impropriety in obliging a 
female to be .n attendance. 


Book of Prudential Revelations.—One of the bibliographical curiosi- 
ties of the age, with the above as part of its title, by A. De Fontaine, 
M.D., was laid before us last week. After a general examination of its 
three parts, we are totally at a loss to decide upon a method of approach- 
ing the interior of the Golden Bible of Nature and Reason, another part 
of the author’s title. Surely, it is a book of extraordinaries. It abounds 
in facts, strangely arranged and qucerly expressed. Prose and poetry, 
wisdom and vanity, are spread out without stint. That Dr. De Fontaine 
is no common man, is apparent throughout the book. We also infer this 
from the circumstance that the following lines are incorporated with the 
text of this unique production by the author himself :— 

With natuye’s balsam his hogored hands 
No longer pine! but rescued from the tomb, “4 
See on your cheeks perennial roses bloom ; 


Then thus relieved, exult in grateful strain, 
And shouting, bless your savior, great Fontaine !” 


Midwifery Forceps.—A_ gentleman, of acknowledged mechanical in- 
genuity, is constructing a new kind of forceps. The instrument differs 
essentially from those in common use, by having a moveable fulcrum, in- 
stead of a lock-joint. If any advantages arise from this peculiarity of 
mechanism, and it is admitted by experienced accoucheurs that the prin- 
ciple introduced may be an improvement—the inventor will point them 
out when he submits the finished specimen to the professional public. 


American Homeopathic Institute—In view of the great congress of 
homeopathic practitioners, which is to meet at Liepsic in Germany, Aug 
10th, Dr. Constantine Herring was appointed y hg American Institute: 
at its second annual session, in New York, on 14th, to represent the, 
homeopathists of the United States. 


Great Malformation of the Heart; a single Auricle and Ventricle.— 
“ During the first six weeks of life, the child (the subject of the present 
case) seemed to thrive perfectly well ; but then the breathing became diffi- 
cult, and the surface of the face and body exhibited a bluish hue. At six 
months she was seized with convulsions, which were followed by hemiple- 
gia of the right side. This, however, gradually became less and less, and 
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eventually the young sufferer recovered so well, that she could walk about 
with ease, after the right tendo-Achillis (which had become contracted ) 
was divided by M. Scoutteten. The dyspnwa and cyanosis were always 
increased upon any exertion; the blue tint was more prononcé on the 
right side. In her Gth year the girl died from an attack of bronchitis. 
Dissection :—The substance of the two ventricles of the heart was nearly 
of the same thickness throughout. The septum was almost entirely want- 
ing, there being no trace of it except at the lower part. The orifice of 
the pulmonary artery was separated from that of the aorta only by a small 
spur, which formed the upper part of the circumference of the inter-ven- 
tricular opening. There was only one auriculo-ventricular orifice, com- 
mon to the two ventricles and two auricles. These last-named cavities 
were separated from each other by a thin septum, which did not reach as 
far as this orifice, and therefore was incomplete. The foramen Botalii 
also was so open as to admit the point of the little finger. Thus it was 
that a free communication existed not only between the cavity of the 
ventricles and that of the auricles, but also from one auricle to the other. 
The auriculo-ventricular orifice was provided with a large triangular valve, 
that was attached to the anterior three-fourths of its circumference, and 
fixed at its apex to columnz carne on the posterior part of the ventricular 
parietes. A few columnz, proceeding from both ventricles, were attached 
to the two lateral borders of the valve. 

“In this case, therefore, although there were distinct vestiges of four 
cardiac cavities, we may fairly say that the heart was simple—i. e., con- 
sisting of one ventricle and one auricle—as it exists in Batrachian animals. 
The presence of a single auriculo-ventricular orifice can leave no doubt 
on this point.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review. 


Inflammation of the Semilunar Valves of the Pulmonary Artery.—A 

irl of 18 was brought in a dying state to the great hospital of Vienna. 
t was ascertained that from her earliest infancy she had a very feeble 
constitution, was thrown into a state of extreme weakness on the smallest _ 
exertion, which, indeed, often brought on fainting. When in that state | 
her face became swollen and her lips livid. More lately she had been 
subject to palpitations, which were more especially excited on ascending a 
stair, and often terminated in syncope. 

Several ounces of a dark but transparent serum were found in the 
pericardium. ‘The heart was double its usual size, and a considerable 
quantity of fat covered its right margin, and the transverse auriculo-ven- 
tricular groove. ‘The vene cave and the right auricle were dilated and 
hypertrophied to an extraordinary degree. The ventricles of the heart, 
but especially the right one, were much hypertrophied. The tricuspid 
and bicuspid valves were converted on their free edge, into a cartilaginous 
substance, covered with numerous vegetations. ‘I'he semilunar valves of 
the pulmonary artery bore deep traces of distinct inflammation. The 
were thickened, rigid, cartilaginous, and of a yellowish-grey color.— 
inburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Deaf and Dumb Asylum, Hartford.—The number of pupils the last 
year has been greater than ever before—amounting in the course of the 
year to 162—S8 males and 74 females. Of these, 25 were supported by 
the State of Maine, 16 by New Hampshire, 17 by Vermont, 46 by Massa- 
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chusetts, 29 by Connecticut, 3 by South Carolina, 5 by Georgia, and 21 
by their own friends. Of the latter, 7 belong to the British Provinces of 
orth America. 

Mr. Weld gives a particular and interesting account of his visit to the 
Deaf and Dumb institutions in Europe. One of the objects which the 
Directors had in view in sending abroad, was to inquire as to the extent ° 
and value of the articulation taught in certain of the European schools 
for the deaf and dumb. The result of Mr. Weld’s observation is, that 
this system (the German, the one in practice in this country is the French) 
is not suited to the taste or the wants of our country. One objection is 
that it requires double the number of teachers. Those persons who 
were not born deaf, and retain in some degree the articulation they ac- 
quired before becoming deaf, and those who have still some discriminate 
hearing, are the only classes who can derive any especial benefit from 
the system. 


Medical Miscellany.—A Doctor McDowell is agent of Capt. Fremont’s 
exploring and surveying expedition to the Bay of San Francisco and the 
Francis Drake river.—Dr. Cutler’s establishment at Pepperell,- Mass., 
which has a tried reputation for the successful management of the insane, 
having passed through various improving processes, will soon be ready 
again to receive patients.—The papers say that Dr. Whitney, of Dedham, 

ass., has made a new eyelid from the forehead, for a young man who had 
one burnt off 18 years ago.—In consequence of stepping upon a nail, which 
was forced up into the foot of a horse recently at Dedham, lock jaw was 
produced, of such a hopeless character, that the poor animal was put to 
death from the promptings of humanity. This is the first case of the 
kind, probably, on record.—Intermittent fever has been the severest dis- 
ease the missionaries have had to contend with at Kolongsoo, China.— 
Four Brahmins, of high caste, have arrived in England, for the purpose of 
studying medicine.—A coroner’s jury, at Newburg, N. Y., brought in a 
verdict, death by lobelia, in the case of « man who died under a certain 
treatment.—Dr. Lawson, Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army, has been 
—o. one of the visiters of the Military School at West Point.— 

easles is uncommonly, though not fatally, prevalent at Monrovia, Africa. 
—Dr. Albert C. Cook has discovered, in Washington Co., Ala., the bones 
of a fossil monster 104 feet in length.—Of a class of 210 students at the 
Medical College of Ohio, the late term, 47 received the degree of M.D. 
—The juice of the mistletoe berry is announced as a remedy for facial 
neuralgia, applied as a plaster, thus—the expressed and concentrated 
juice, one, mixed with yellow wax, two parts.—Dr. H. Campbell’s ad- 
dress before the Fayette Ca. Pennsylvania Medical Association, has been 
published.—M. P. Benard, of Caen, on examining the carcase of a por- 
poise, cast on shore, found the left lung almost entirely filled with tuber- 
cles; hence it is supposed that cetacea may die of phthisis.—Creosote is 
considered, by Dr. Thornton, the most effectual application for curing 
nevi materni.—In London there are 2,157 medical practitioners. 


Stillborn, 4. 
Of consumption, 7-—ecarlet fever, 4—delirium tremens, |—worms, !— } 
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pleurisy, 1—typhus fever, 3—bilious fever, 3—dropsy, | in fever, 1—hooping cough, i—disease of 
3a- the kidneys, 1—puerperal fever, 1—disease of the brain, !. 
Under 5 years, 18—bet ween 5 and 20 years, 8—bLetween 20 and 60 years, 15—over 60 years,7. 
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Assafetida a Preventive of Measles.—In the fall of 1842, rubeola 
ailed in this region of country in a form unusually aggravated. Rea- 
sons existed with me why I should be peculiarly anxious to keep the dis- 
ease out of my family, none of whom had ever had the measles, and as 
assafeetida had been mentioned as possessed of prophylactic virtues, I re- 


’ solved on giving that article a trial. Accordingly I made a saturated tinc- 


ture of it, of which I took a table-spoonful three times a day, at the same 
time carrying a lump of assafcetida in my pocket, and swallowing small 

i of it occasionally. I was particular to take it in some of these 
aus just before visiting a case of measles. My family also made free 
use of the remedy. Among others I attended the following cases, during 
which time I was exposed to the disease :— 

1. I was called, October 11th, to see Mrs. D., whom I found covered 
with the eruption of measles, and suffering from high fever, nausea and 
vomiting. In a minute examination which I made of all the features of 
the case, I was fully exposed to the infection, and having up to this time 
been quite susceptible to contagious affections, I supposed I had the best 
anne to take measles from my patient. But nothing of the sort oc- 
curred. 

2. October 16th, I was called to visit the child of Mr. J. M., with 
measles ; I remained in the house during the night following, and examin- 


_ ed a case of measles in a negro, in addition to the case of the child. 


3. October 20th, I visited Mrs. W. with measles, and found her also 
in labor. The eruption was fully established, and was attended with high 
febrile excitement, but notwithstanding these unpleasani circumstances, 
the labor aps yg favorably, and in a short time she was delivered of a 
well-grown child, and healthy in every respect, except that it was covered 
with measles. I was necessarily much about the patient during her labor, 
but nevertheless escaped her disease, and thus passed through the epi- 
oe ye contracting it. The mother and child in this case both 

well. 

I might speculate on these facts, but will leave that task to others. 
If my experience of the powers of assafetida in this respect should be 
confirmed, the discovery will be valuable. The point, however, requires 
additional investigation. In medicine, everything depends upon experi- 
ence. Accident has placed in our hands many of our most precious 
remedies, which, probably, when first proposed, commanded but slight at- 
tention, and awakened, if not violent opposition, or merciless ridicule, at 
best only feeble expectations. But bark, mercury, iodine, and the vac- 
cine virus, are agents the potency of which in their appropriate maladies, 
no one now questions, although no one professes to be able to explain 
their mode of curing or preventing disease.—Dr. R. B. Harper in West- 
ern Medical Journal. 


Singular Effects of Calomel.—Dr. Ashmead related to the Philadelphia 
College of Physicians the case of a patient under his care, to whom an 
ordinary dose of calomel was given as a purgative, and followed by a dose 
of magnesia—who, soon after taking the calomel, was seized with symp- 
toms similar to those resulting from poisoning with corrosive sublimate. 
He was treated by the usual antidotes and remedies indicated in such 
cases, and recovered. | 
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